LILLIAN JENKINSON 


Twenty-one-year-old country girl of Monroe, Nebraska, who is reputed to have the honor of being the 

first and only girl to obtain a jockey license in the State of Nebraska. As Nebraska is a member of the 

national racing body, Miss Jenkinson’s license, according to the press, entitles her to the right of riding 

on any recognized track in the United States and at Tijuana. She has ridden in forty-eight races, has 

won nineteen, has finished second five times, third eight times, and out of the money eleven times. 
The photograph shows Miss Jenkinson in the saddle. 
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International Women's Congress 


HE Third International Women’s 

Congress will meet in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, on November 22. Legislation, 
education, health, social work, letters, in- 
dustry, and art are the headings of the 
program. The equal moral standard, po- 
litical rights, and the reform of the civil 
code appear on the program. The offices 
of the congress are at Club Argentina de 
Mujeres, Ayacucho 1176, Buenos Aires, 
Argentine. 


Wives Become Persons 
IVES have become persons in Wash- 
ington, D. C., but only paren- 
thetically. Heretofore the city directory 
did not list wives unless they were en- 
gaged in gainful occupations, But in the 
new directory just issued, the name of the 


wife is placed in parentheses after that of 


the husband. 


Chartered Woman Civil Engineer 
OROTHY BUCHANAN has recently 
been elected the first woman char- 
tered civil engineer in England. 


French Women’s Professional Progress 
RENCH women of every class are rap- 
idly becoming economically independ- 


ent and succeeding in all kinds of occupa- | 


tions, declares Mildred Adams in a recent 
article in the New York Times Magazine. 
The suffrage campaign, however, is the 
most important of the changes that have 
taken place since 1914, she declares. 

She speaks particularly of the women 

lawyers, and says of Maria Verone, mem- 
ber of the International Advisory Coun- 
cil of the National Woman’s Party: 
“The dean of the order today is Mme. 
Marie Verone, president of La Ligue Fran- 
caise pour les Droits des Femmes, as 
staunch a Feminist as her title indicates, 
and a fine old fighter. * * * 

“As far back as 1921 the influx of 
women into professional life made a dent 
in the national census. The figures for 
that year show 276,000 women in the lib- 
eral professions, which is almost twice as 
many as were counted there ten years be- 
fore. Commerce and public administra- 
tive positions made great gains, while do- 
mestic service lost. 

“All the professional schools have been 
open to women for some time, but the 
women came in slowly until after the war. 
By 1924 the medical schools were count- 
ing their women in an approximate pro- 
portion of one to every eight men, which 
is about the proportion in corresponding 
American schools. Figures for science 

students showed about the same ratio.” 


teminist Notes 


Progress of Negro Women 


HE Legislative Cowneillor, official 

organ of the Woman’s Legislative 
Council of the State of Washington, re- 
cently published an interesting article 
on Negro women who have achieved nota- 
bly in spite of a double handicap of race 
and sex. 


Among the women and their achieve- 


Inents described are: 


Anne Turnbo Malone, noted for her ex- 
cellent commercial ability, paid the high- 
est income tax in 1923 paid by any negro 
in the United States. Mrs. Malone and 


her husband are large givers to social and | 


educational work. 

Mary B. Talbert, former president of 
the National Association of Colored Wom- 
en, who won the Spingarm medal in 1921. 


This medal is awarded for supreme. 


achievement and merit, every year, to 
some American negro. 

Florence Mills, a wonderful singer ee" 
dancer, at whose untimely death ten thou- 
sand mourners from every walk in life 
gathered to do honor to her memory. 

Nellie Miller of San Francisco, a dahlia 
wizard. 

Bessie Colmaan, an aviator, licensed at 
Paris in 1921, who won many honors be- 
fore an accident cut short her promising 
career in 1926. 

Mary McLeod Bethune, a woman of 
great culture and magnetic charm, who 
leads the National Association of Colored 
Women, true to the deepest meaning of 
the association’s motto, “Lifting as we 
climb.” 

Laura Wheeler Waring, who received 
first award in Fine Arts from the Harmon 
Foundation. This means a gold medal 
and $400 in cash. The Harmon Founda- 
tion was organized a few years ago for 
the purpose of recognizing creative work 
by negroes in fine arts, literature, busi- 
ness, industry, education, science, inven- 
tion and religious service. 


Women Postmasters Increase 


HE number of woman postmasters is 

rapidly growing. Jessie Dell, mem- 
ber of the Civil Service Commission, 
bases the assertion on a survey of the re- 
sults of examinations for postmasterships 
at first, second, and third class offices for 
a period of six months. 

During this time examinations were 
held for 604 postmasters, Miss Dell de- 
clared, and 357 women qualified, of whom 
99 were appointed. 

“It is interesting to note,’ said Miss 
Dell, “that in 118 instances a woman 
headed the list of all eligibles, in 96 cases 
a woman stood second, and in 69 a woman 
stood third.” 


Equal Rights 


Canadian Supreme Court Reserves 
udgment 

HE Supreme Court of Canada heard 

arguments pro and con on the ques- 
tion, “Are women persons?” on March 14, 
and reserved judgment. The Supreme 
Court must determine this question in — 
order to rule on the eligibility of women 
for appointment to the Senate. Senators 
are appointed for life at a salary of $4,000 
a year. The British North America Act 
does not specifically exclude women from 
the Senate. It sets forth certain qualifi- 
cations as to age, place of residence, et 
cetera, which must be possessed by 
“persons” called to the Senate, and the 
law officers of the Crown have always held 
that under this clause only males may be 
appointed. | 


Anna Bugge-Wicksell 
NNA BUGGE-WICKSELL, Swedish 
Feminist leader and the only woman 
member of the Mandates Commission of 


the League of Nations, died in March. | 


She was a speciatiat 1 in international law. 


Married Women Barred Again 

M ARRIED women will be barred as 
teachers in the schools of Mount 

Holly, New Jersey, hereafter, except that 

those now in the system are protected by 

tenure of office, if they have taught in the 

schools as long as three years. 

The Board of Education has so decided 
and posted notice, according to a news- 
paper dispatch. 

Two teachers who desire to remain, 
Mrs, Avery L. Bennett and Mrs. Harry C. 
Boozer, will lose their positions at the 
end of the present term in June. Mrs. 
Bennett, a normal school graduate, took 
special training for handling mentally de- 
ficient children, and will be thrown out 
of her position after teaching as a special- 
ist only two years. Five married women 
will remain. 

Explaining the board’s action, President 
Samuel A. Hart said: 

“Barring married women is a movement 
started and gaining favor in the West, 
and I think it is approved by the New 
Jersey Department of Education. We feel 
that employing married women is keeping 
out of positions young women who have 


trained for teaching, thus tending to dis- 


courage teacher training, and then there 
is the question of divided alliance.” 

Meanwhile, out on the West Coast, an 
association for the sole purpose of pre- 
venting married women from holding 
salaried positions has been incorporated 
in Portland, Oregon, according to a 
United Press dispatch. 
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Belgian and Swiss Women Oppose Restrictive Laws 


where, women are driven to defend 
their right to unrestricted opportunity 
to earn. 

According to L’International Feminin 
(Brussels) a banner carried in a recent 
parade of restaurant and hotel workers in 
that city, displayed the statement, “The 
law which forbids waitresses to work after 
midnight completely deprives them of 
their jobs.” 

In Switzerland, the right of women 
teachers to marry and continue teaching 
is before the public because of the recom- 
mendation made in the “Yearbook of Pub- 
lic Instruction” by a former normal school 
principal, M. Savary, that a law be 
adopted in the Canton of Vaudending ab- 
rogating a teacher’s term of service on the 
day of her marriage. 

Le Mowement Feministe attacks the 
proposal vigorously with clear insight 
into the motives behind it saying: 


[° Belgium and in Switzerland, as else- 


“Again we are menaced by the question 
of the right of married women to work. 
As always, it is teachers who are con- 
cerned. (It is very rare that the right of 
a houseworker or a scrubwoman to clean 
floors or wash clothes is challenged.) 

“The reason for this decree is not a 
lowering of professional teaching stand- 
ards. Nothing in M. Savary’s survey war- 
rants this explanation. The cause of the 


assault periodically launched against the 


married women teachers is quite differ- 
ent. It is economic. It is considered that 
a married woman teacher ought not to get 
near a pay envelope, because she has a 
husband who is earning and who is sup- 
posed to support her. It is the same argu- 
ment that is repeated in other countries, 


for example in England, against married 


women physicians, well-paid occupations 
being always specially aimed at. And 
here is the weak place in the armor of 
our opponents. For never do they take 


the field against a married man who holds 
a well-paid job, because his wife is also 
earning; they never consider that such- 
and-such a professor ought not to be 
teaching because his wife’s dot would 
enable him to live comfortably; and still 
less, would they take pains to prepare a 
bill stipulating that a man teacher who 
Should marry a woman possessing an in- 
come above a certain figure should cease 


to be in the service from the day of his 


marriage.” 


The proved ability of women to teach 
and to keep house at the same time is 
cited to refute the claim that a married 
woman must give up her school for the 
sake of her home. 


The teachers have taken alarm so 
quickly and protested so promptly that 
it is hoped the legislators of Vaud will be 
warned and will not pass the suggested 
“obligatory celibacy” law. | 


A Woman of Parts 


66 LONG in the spring of 1900,” 
says the Washington Post, “a 
: young girl fared forth to get 
herself a position on a newspaper.” That 
newspaper was the Washington Post, and 
the girl was Marie Mattingly, as she was 
known then, Mrs. William Brown Melo- 
ney, now. On the occasion of its fiftieth 
birthday, the Post tells of her achieve- 
ments then, and since. 


So young was the girl that she felt 


obliged to straighten out her curls, pile 
them atop her head and borrow the hat 
and gown of an elderly aunt. She was 
only seventeen, you see, and absolutely 
unknown: now she is known to two conti- 
nents, for it was Marie Mattingly Meloney 
who brought Madame Curie to these 
shores and presented her with money 
enough to continue her valuable researches 
in the scientific field. 


The youthful Marie got the position; 


but, alas, she lost it forthwith. It is 
rather a good story. Waiting one day 
at the Congressional Library until Sena- 
tor Depew should be free to see her for 
promised interview, she became com- 
pletely absorbed in a collection of rare 
music, and missed her appointment. 
Frantically she chased all over the city, 
from the Senate to the Senator’s home, 
from theatre to theatre, but failing in her 
mission, thence back to the editorial 
rooms to admit her failure. Mr. Scott 
Bone promptly fired her. “If you love 
music that much,” he told her, “you'll 
never make a good reporter. Your heart 
isn’t in it.” | | 

But the girl’s heart was in it, as sub- 


sequent events proved. Rather singularly 


it was Admiral Dewey, whose fortunes, 


By Blanche Gilman Watson 


after the Battle of Manila Bay, contrib- 
uted to the securing of the coveted posi- 
tion and all unknowingly restored her to 
favor.* * * * * One day while she was 
at St. Paul’s where she sang in the choir, 
she was asked if she wanted to be present 
at an historic event. It seems the Ad- 
miral was being quietly married. The 
young reporter wanted nothing more 
than to be present! After the ceremony 
she hurried to the office of the Post. 

“T’ve got a big story for you,” she said 
to Mr. Bone. 

“What is it?” 

“But, tell me first, do I get my job 
back?” was the quick rejoinder. 

The story was a good one, the editor 
was impressed with the young woman’s 
enthusiasm and enterprise, and so—the 
job came back. 

All this had taken place within a com- 
paratively short period of time. In June 
of that same year, Miss Mattingly was 
delegated by the New York World to go 
to Philadelphia to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention. Almost unbelievable 
good fortune landed, scoop after scoop, 
at her very feet. She went later to the 
Democratic convention, and finally was 
offered a position on the World at the 
munificent salary of fifty a week; but it 
was not until a year and a half had 
passed that she found herself in the 
metropolis, and,—on the Sun. In the 
meantime she had had a strenuous winter 
in Washington, writing for three differ 
ent papers, followed by a period of rest— 
after too great activity—in Arizona. 
After a few years in New York, mar 


riage to one of her own craft took Miss 
Mattingly out of journalism for a period 
of nine years, into the field of homekeep- 
ing and motherhood. When she returned, 
it was as an editor, first of The Woman’s 
Magazine, then LHverybody’s, later the 
Delineator, and finally to her association 
with the Herald-Tribune Sunday Maga- 
zine. It was in this brilliant middle 
period of her life that Mrs. Meloney’s con- 
structive genius took shape in various 
undertakings of national importance. 
Throughout the period of the war she 
was active and helpful. She conceived 
and pushed forward the Junior Red Cross; 
planned and carried out relief work for 
European children; raised, entirely 
among American women, the Curie Fund; 
and last but not least, originated and or- 
ganized the Better Homes Movement. In 
a very definite and conspicuous way, Mrs. 
Meloney is a splendid example of what 
creative intiative and determination and 
Stick-to-ativeness can accomplish these 
days in our western world. 

In herself she is one of the reasons why 
women today have positions of import- 
ance on all the newspapers in the coun- 
try; one of the reasons, undoubtedly, why 


it is admitted that women can have both © 


marriage and a career at the same time; 
one of the reasons, in short, why women 
everywhere in the United States are 
demanding Equal Rights, wider oppor- 
tunities and a greater field for self ex- 
pression. 

And it all started when a seventeen- 
year-old girl, carefully straightened out 
her curls in the effort to make herself 
look twenty-five and went out to conquer 
the prejudices of her time. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


fHE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Kqual Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
[Senate Joint Resolution Number 64.) 
Introduced in the Senate, January 4, 1928, 
by Sunator CHaRLes BH. Curtis. 


Margaret Whittemore, Calif. 


Equal Rights 
Labor Says Something 


ATTHEW WOLL, an official of the American Federation of Labor, 

M made the following statement at a meeting of the Federation of Labor 

in Wilmington, Delaware, on March 20, according to the Wilmington 
Morning News: 

“The old questions which once were agitated between labor and capital 
are now extinct, or practically so. Capital in America has learned that better 
results are obtained through co-operation with labor than with fighting it. 
Organized labor has done away with most of the old abuses of long hours and 
inadequate pay. It has accomplished this not through legislation, as some 
people think, but through economic action, which is much more effective and 
more lasting.” | 

The opinion expressed by Mr. Woll is characteristic of the attitude of 
organized labor generally as to the relative merits of economic and legislative 
action. Where the interests of men are concerned the leaders of organized 
labor with one accord bespeak organization rather than legislation as a means 
toward improving the condition of the working class. | 

Where the interests of women are concerned, on the contrary, labor leaders. 
are but too ready to perform a right-about-face on the proposition. This in 
itself should make labor women a bit suspicious of the chivalrous efforts of 
labor men in their behalf. If it is true, as Mr. Woll asserts, that the better- 
ment of working conditions has been brought about “not through legislation, 
but through economic action,” then why on earth does the American Federa- 
tion of Labor recommend legislation for the “protection” of its women 
members? 

We are strongly inclined to believe that the reason why labor men offer 
women something which they do not wish for themselves -is because selfishness 
and not altruism is in many people the stronger motive. 

We trust that Mr. Woll will recall his wise and succinct statement when 
his influence is in the balance regarding protective legislation for women only. 


A Challenge to the Church 


N another page of this issue we present to our readers an article of 
() significant interest regarding the position of women in the church life 
of America. In this sphere the subordination of women is so con- 
spicuous as actually to bring into question the tenets of the church regarding 
the ordained, position of the two sexes. 
In order to enable our readers to judge for themselves the value of the 
opposition which still largely succeeds in excluding women from holy orders, — 
we quote from an article which appeared recently in the New. York Times: 


The world does not want female priests or bishops, but Christian 
wives and mothers, declared the Right. Rev. H. H. Henson, Bishop 
of Durham, in an address before the Durham Diocesan Conference. 
He deplored the large decrease in the number of candidates for ordi- 
nation, but thought the admission of women to holy orders would not 
meet the present crisis. 

In excluding women from holy orders the Bishop said there was 
-no assumption of female inferiority, but only the recognition of their 
distinctiveness in a natural function. The Church saw no reason 
which could justify so great a breach with the traditions of Christen- 
dom as the admission of women to holy orders on equal terms with 
men, he said. | 

. The most menacing evil of the present time, Bishop Henson said, 
was the repudiation of the wifely and motherly functions by women. 
This was partly in consequence of the great war and partly due to the 
fact that there were a multitude of single women who could not enter 
into the normal function of domestic life, and therefore these women 
were casting about for alternatives. 

This repudiation of the natural functions of women, the Bishop 
added, was dictated by perverted notions of sex equality and implied 
the disintegration of the family. It also constituted a challenge to 
the Christian Church. 


The original doctrine of Christ, beyond any possibility of doubt, includes 
the equality of men and women. Why then should the Church deny this prin- 
ciple? So far we have failed to find any adequate reason, even in the dictum 
of the Right Rev. H. H. Henson, Bishop of Durham. 
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French Foreign Office Yields to Demand of Organized Women 


HE admission of women to the ex- 
amination for the French diplomatic 
service is the result of the urgent 
demand made by the Association of Wom- 
en Lawyers upon the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, according to Odette Simon, a 
member of the association’s executive 
committee. The Association of Women 
Lawyers had been organized only a few 
weeks when it secured this important 
victory. 
Though an incomplete victory, since 
women who pass the examination are not 


bring together to Delhi nearly two 
hundred women from all quarters of 
India in the second week of February, and 
to house them comfortably in the rigors 
of a climate that dashed big hailstones on 
them one day, hurled a thunder storm 
with vivid lightning at them another day, 
and rained as if poured out of buckets on 
to the shamianas on the morning of prepa- 
ration for the opening ceremony, and 
finally smiled its good-byes to them with 
brilliant sunshine at the garden party in 
the Vice-regal Lodge on the closing day. 
‘Everyone in Delhi agreed that the Sec- 
ond All-India Women’s Conflerdnce on 
Educational Reform was a brilliant suc- 
cess and that it had created an effect and 
an atmosphere of earnestness, capacity, 
unity and determination to accomplish 
its ends that have been most impressive. 
The delegates had come from thirty-one 
constituent areas, and so far apart as Tri- 
vandrum and the Northwest Provinces, 
Clacutta and Baroda. There were Brahmo 
Samajists from Behar, Parsees from Bom- 
bay, orthodox Brahmins from Madras, 
British and American missionaries, prin- 
cesses from Baroda, Begums from Bhopal, 


| is no small feat of organization to 


citizens of Matriarchate Cochin, freedom- 


loving Mahrattas, and purdah-loving 
Mohammedans from Hyderabad. Not less 
than 15,000 women had attended the pre- 
liminary conference which had sent these 
women as their representatives on a demo- 
cratic basis of choice by open election. 
They included the wives of highly placed 
government officials, inspectresses, ddc- 
tors, poetesses, musicians, actresses, mag- 
istrates, municipal councillors, members 
of local government boards, teachers of 
every grade, a woman lawyer, graduates 


in many subjects, women who had traveled — 


in all lands, even in aeroplanes, great 
organizers in war, flood and famine, wom- 
en who, in other lands, had suffered im- 


prisonment for the cause of women, 


Indian widows, and happy wives and 
mothers. Delhi has never welcomed a 
more inclusive and representative body 


yet eligible for appointment to foreign 
posts, but must serve in the home office 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, it 
“Sets the door to a career ajar,” and the 
expectation is that when women prove 
themselves qualified, it will be thrown 
wide open. | 

The first candidate is Luce Camuzet, 
doctor of law, graduate of the Ecole des 
Sciences Politiques, and holder of a de- 
gree from the Academy of International 
Law at the Hague. She will take her 


By Margaret E. Cousins, B.Mus. 


of women. They already are the voice of 
public opinion of the people most affected 
by the cause they express—the demand for 
more and better education for Indian chil- 
dren and particularly for girls, and the 
appeal for legislation to help parents to 
end child marriage. That these women 
have come from all parts of India with the 
consent of their men-folk is evidence that 
the public opinion is already existent of 
which government and apologists for 
legislative inaction are demanding proof. 
It is a demand and an authority not pos- 


_ gible to be measured by quantity, but by 


quality, in this stage of women’s illiteracy 
and in the vastness of this India. Through 
the deputations of the conference which 
waited on Viceroy, and the leaders of all 
parties in the central legislatures, the 
mandate of the women of India has been 
given to its manhood. And just as the 
legislative assembly had its martyr to 
duty Mr. H. Vishundas, whose devotion 
to his cause cost him his life, so had this 
woman’s Assembly its sacrificial victim 
in Mrs. Chandrasefihra Iyer, the wife of 


_ the Ex-Chief Justice of Mysore, who went 


specially to the conference to take part in 
a possible deputation to the viceroy on 
the child marriage resolution, and who 
lost her life through an accident conse- 
quent on the journey and the rigors of the 
climate. 

It was also a remarkable fact that the 
two hundred people who were sitting daily 
hammering into shape a constitution for 
Indian self-government met only five min- 
utes’ distance away from the Saraswati 
Hall in which the Women’s Conference 
was simultaneously meeting and ratify- 
ing the educational fundamentals which 
the first All-India Women’s Conference 
had formulated at Poona last year. Be- 


tween the two and the imperial British 


power were the liason officers, Sarojini 
Naidu, Annie Besant and Lady Irwin, all 
linked together by the Begum-Mother of 
Bhopal, ruler of her own State for twenty- 


examination next June and is confidently 
expected to pass with a high rating. 

When she has passed, the Association 
of Women Lawyers intends to press for 
a law permitting women to exercise the 
functions of all grades and positions in 
the foreign service. In this they will 
have the co-operation of the Feminist 
organizations. In fact, the demand of 
the association upon the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs was also backed by the 
Association of University Women and by 
the National Council of Women. 


The Women’s Assembly in Delhi 


five years. One felt that there in Delhi 
not one section only of India was engaged 
in a historic struggle, but the whole na- 
tion in the complementary spheres of 
India’s life, masculine and feminine, po- 
litical and social reform. 

The definite result of the first Women’s 
Conference was the memorandum of reso- 
lutions on educational reform which enun- 
ciated women’s principles of reform, such 
as the restoration of religion to educa- 
tion, compulsory medical inspection and 
physical training, the demand for alter- 
native courses of study for girls not in- 
tending to enter the learned professions, 
the encouragement of the fine arts and all 
subjects which would enrich, ennoble and 
enlighten the future mothers of the Indian 
nation. 

This year’s conference supplemented 
this memorandum in some important par- 
ticular. There was a long, brilliant dis- 
cussion on a resolution about the inclu- 
sion of agriculture as a compulsory sub- 
ject in rural areas. Another resolution 
was on compulsory primary education 
with directions that Mohammedan girls 
should specifically be included in its 
schemes, and demanding that such finan- 
cial provision should at once be made as 
would bring the proportion of girls’ edu- 
cation up to that of boys.’ Girl-guiding 
and eurythenics on national lines were 
recommended, the need for and better 
training colleges for teachers was em- 
phasized, and the urgent necessity stressed 
of women being in the assembly and on 
all public bodies which dealt with educa- 
tion or social reform definitely inter- 
linked with education. 

But the chief characteristic of this 
year’s conference was its formation of 
five sub-committees with definite, con- 
structive work to keep them engaged 
throughout the year, and perhaps many 
years. This is getting to grips with ef- 
forts to carry the memorandum of reso- 
lutions in to concrete achievements and 
models, for one committee is to collect 
text-books, recommend revisions and com- 
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pile those needed for new subjects, the 
second to draft a complete curriculum 
on lines which will incorporate the ideals 
of women, the third to investigate the 
training of teachers, the fourth to carry 
on a national campaign for the abolition 
of child marriage, and the fifth to collect 
and administer an All-India Fund for 
Women’s Education. 


IRCUMSTANCES over which the 
conference had no control provided 

the delegates with a dramatic object-lesson 
in women’s exclusion and powerlessness in 
legislative matters directly affecting them- 
selves. A visit of the delegates to the 
Legislative assembly had been included in 
the conference program, and one hundred 
and seventy-six women filled all available 
seats in the visitors’ galleries. Imagine 
the amazement when it was found on the 
Agenda Sheet that Gour’s Age of Con- 
sent Bill came up for discussion that very 
afternoon! Strangely enough no one had 
previously informed the conference of the 
fact and it seemed like a miracle. The 
mover’s fine speech and the Government’s 
open opposition to the bill made a vivid 
impression on the mind of every delegate. 
The statement that a committee might be 
formed by the Government to investigate 
the question of child marriage and age of 
consent satisfied no woman present. Each 
came out after the debate hot with indig- 
nation against Government policy and 
burning to press women’s views directly 
on those responsible and powerful in the 
legislatures. Urgent requests for inter- 
views were the result, and the conference 
found its climax this year in the historic 


deputations of twenty-one representative 


women to the Viceroy and the party 
leaders. 

Those deputations were remarkable. 
They were not in the conference program. 
They rose out of the surging life of the 
conference. They were arranged and car- 
ried through within 24 hours. Five min- 
utes before the time the women were all 
sitting quietly, unflustered, awaiting his 
excellency, None present will ever forget 
the earnest appeal in the firm musical 
voice of the beautiful young Rani of Man- 
di as she read the memorial of the confer- 
ence to the head of the Government. “The 
extreme urgency of this question and the 
burning desire of women to remove this 
barrier from their path of progress . 
tragedy of child marriage .. . conse- 
quences on women’s education ... menace 
to the physique of the nation.... Until 
the abolition of child marriage is brought 
about by legislative action India cannot 
fit herself to take her place in the comity 
of civilized nations.” The occasion was 
dynamic. It was as full of power and 
potentiality as was the similarly historic 
deputation to the late Hon. E, 8. Montagu 
when women first asked for their full citi- 
zen rights as voters. One realized that 


“Thoughts had gone forth whose powers 
can sleep no more.” The later interviews 
were more informal and it was the repre- 
sentative of orthodox Madras, quiet Mrs. 
Lakshman Rao who maintained that the 
Shastras did not support early marriage, 
even if they did, she said, “We want new 
Shastras.” The Nagpur delegate ejacu- 
lated, “We have had enough of men’s 
laws for us; we want to make laws for 
ourselves!” Pundit Malaviya got the 
greatest amount of heckling. Women en- 
tirely disapproved of his panacea—mar- 
riage at 12, and consummation before 16 
punishable by law. “Impracticable,” 
“two bites of a cherry,” “not twelve,” were 
heard on all sides. Mrs. Kamaladevi 
asked Pt Motilal Nehru direct, “What 
will the Swaraj Party do when the Early 
Marriage bill comes up for discussion?” 


and received the cryptic and unsatisfac- 


tory reply, “I will see that your cause will 
not suffer through any action of the 


Swaraj Party.” Earlier, however, in wel- — 


coming the deputation he had said: “We 


will do our best to see this business 


through.” All those men realized that 
the women of India were roused, that they 


were issuing marching orders which must | 


be obeyed. They were pleading for their 
children, they were fighting for a finer 
race, they were fundamental patriots ful- 
filling their Dharma, they were the voice 
of the mothers protecting the motherland. 
One of the secrets of the success of the 
conference was the absence of written 


papers during its deliberations. There © 


was an amazing amount of relevant, con- 
cise, good speaking on the resolutions. 
Under the dignified, keen direction of her 
highness the Begum of Bhopal, assisted 
in detail work by Mrs. Sarojuni Naidu, 
the discussions were carried on at a high 
level, and there was no conversation in 
the body of the hall. Everyone was too 
eager to hear each new speaker to have 
any desire for sotto voce comment. Three 
sessions stand out particularly for com- 
ment—the brilliance of the opening cere- 
mony, the session which Lady Irwin in- 
formally attended, and the closing session. 
Men got their only chance of evaluating 
the conference at the public meeting 
which formed its opening, but its organi- 
zation in the cinema theatre within a few 
hours, its beauty of setting with palms 
and huge brass bowls of lovely roses, its 
crowded auditorium,. its inspiring 
speeches, its influential personages, must 
have impressed everyone most favorably. 
How few other national functions begin 
with a Hindu, a Christian and a Moham- 
medan prayer for divine guidance in their 
deliberations! The personnel of the plat- 


- form itself was a demonstration of the 


unity of women in a common sisterhood 
for service. 

The All-India Women’s Education Fund 
was started during the session which had 
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displayed much vigor and interchange of 
opinion on important resolutions dealing 
with the promotion of adult educational © 
centers and the desirability of staffing 
primary schools with women teachers pre- 
dominantly. Her Excellency Lady Irwin 
was present and said she was much im- 
pressed by the spirit of the conference, 
and then before she left the resolution 
was brought forward to start the confer- 
ence fund for women’s education. An ap- 
peal was made by Mrs. Naidu for the an- 
nouncement of donations to be promised 
there and then. Her highness, the Begum- 
Mother, immediately promised Rs. 5,000 
as her first installment; other princesses 
followed with several thousand or one 
thousand each. Then woman after woman 
rose Offering sums from Rs. 1,500 down to 
Rs. 100. The amount had run up to nearly — 
Rs. 30,000 within fifteen minutes, and that 
is only the spontaneous springing forward 
of the moment without consultations with 
husbands! It is only the beginning. The 
secretary of that fund is Mrs. Rustonji 
Faridoonji, Saifabad, Hyderabad, Dec- 
can, to whom all who answer this call 
from women should send their donations. 


LOQUENCE that moved one to the 

depths of the heart brought the con- 
ference to a close, Dr. Annie Besant had 
found it possible to attend the last session, 
and in the presence of a trio of women 
hard to equal in any other part of the 
world, the Begum-Mother of Bhopal, 
Srimati Sarojini Naidu, and Dr. Annie — 
Besant, seated as written, the delibera- 
tions of the conference ended, and the 
poetess called on the young-old Warrior 
of eighty-one, who fifty-three years ago 
gave her first speech on “The Right of 
Women to the Franchise,” to give her 
blessing to the women assembled. Oratory 
and wisdom and spiritual truth couched 
in universal terms flowed from her to 
those whom she addressed as “My 
grand-children and great-grand-children.” 
Her speech put all the flowers of the 
week’s work into a bouquet, and the in- 
imitable Sarojini presented it with magic- 
making words to the other young-old 
champion of her sex, the Begum-Mother, 
whose words in her opening speech were 
in all minds. “Never in the midst of the 
duties which Providence placed in my © 
hands have I been forgetful of the inter- 
ests of my own sex.” Sarojini Devi spoke 
of the goddesses, and those three women 
might truly be considered their represen- 
tatives — Shakt, Lakshmi, Saraswait, 
Power, Beauty, Wisdom. It was an in- 
spiring hour. 

The day is not far distant when such 
conferences will be open for the experi- 
ences to be shared directly by men also, 
though it has been wisdom for women by 
themselves to try out their powers with 
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their vision unhampered and unhelped by 
their brothers. Women are educating 
themselves towards the time when there 


shall not be a legislative assembly of men — 


in one place and a constructive assembly 
of women in another place in the same 
city, but when on equal terms, in equal 
numbers, with equal powers and equal op- 
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portunities, but with distinctive qualities 
of body, mind and heart, women and men 
will assemble together for national and 
international service. | 


French View German Feminism 


T this time when Frenchwomen are 
A in the act of gaining the rights due 
them, it is interesting to take cog- 
nizance of the experience of German wom- 
en, who have gained the victory and are 
now in their apprenticeship as citizens 
and office-holders. It must not be for- 
gotten that, according to the Weimar 


Constitution, full political rights are 


granted to German women, but that in 
reality, they have to fight like anything 
to actually get them. To understand the 
position of women in Germany, one must 
look at it from the point of view of po- 
litical rights, civil and economic rights, 
and above all their rights as married 
women. 


According to the Weimar Constitution, 
German women suddenly received all civic 
rights. Article 109 of this Constitution 
says: “All German women are equal be- 
fore the law, men and women have in 
principle the same rights and duties as 
citizens.” 

But this was only a note that German 
women might present for collection. In 
short, this victory of women brought on 
new struggles at the moment when every- 
_ thing was crumbling around them and 
when they had to build on the ruins of an 
overthrown system, amid the greatest con- 
fusion of thought, themselves divided into 
widely differing groups. It seemed then 
that the German women would lose that 
splendid unity which had served to win 
their cause, that political differences 
would sweep it away and that the oppo- 
sition of women to women would cancel 
each other in their political parties. 


Happily for the cause, as early as 1921, 
the common will of the German women 
consolidated itself, a resolution was 
passed at that time before a gathering at 
Cologne which put the cause of Feminism 
above political, religious, and social dif- 
ferences. The position of women voters 
was extremely important because their 
‘vote had great weight. 


Statistics showed that in consequence 
of the war, those entitled to vote for the 
National Assembly were in the propor- 
tion of 54 per cent. women and 46 per 
cent. men. * * * * Both men and women 
voted and were elected, but the first Ger- 
man elections in which women took part 
showed that the mass of women were pos- 
sibly insufficiently prepared for political 
life and that on the other hand, the politi- 
cal parties tried to keep them out of all 
important work. 


In 1924, on the occasion of a general 


By Sophie Kramstyk 
Translated by Katharine Ward Fisher 


from La Francaise 


meeting of the German Union of Women’s 
Societies at Mannheim, the question of 
the women’s vote and the place of women 
in politics was discussed in lively fashion. 
The establishment of a political party en- 
tirely of women was spoken of, but this 
idea came to nothing on account of the 
political differences among the women. It 
was understood rather that the po- 
litical struggle was an expression of life 
itself. * * * It was necessary at any 
cost to become freely thinking beings con- 
sidering a subject without any bias what- 
ever. 

Although in the preceding elections, re- 
actionary parties had been able to make 
certain women their docile instruments, 
it was to be hoped that thanks to the inde- 
fatigable work of enlightened women to 
educate their sisters politically, the elec- 
tions of 1928 would show to the electorate 
and the parties that German women had 
developed through their own efforts. 

Besides this internal combat, German 
women have to lead another against the 
political parties, which tend to diminish 
little by little the number of women can- 
didates on their tickets. * * * * * 
German Union of Women’s Associations 
has issued a manifesto addressed to all 
parties declaring that women would op- 


pose this injustice by all available means, 


starting with the preparation of a ticket 
entirely composed of women candidates. 


TO less determined is the struggle of 
German women for the revision of law 

as it affects family relations. The Weimar 
Constitutions speaks of the equality of 
the two sexes, but the law is actually that 
of the German civil code. German women 
are trying to revise this law, especially 
in respect to the right of paternal au- 
thority, the maintenance of the household, 
divorce, et cetera. It is to be hoped that 
these aims will soon be achieved, but it 


is a vast field of work for the Feminists. 


In spite of the Weimar Constitution, 
which makes all professions accessible to 
women, German women must likewise 
wage a somewhat strenuous battle to be 
eligible for jury service. Not until 1922 
was this resolution taken up by the 
Reichstag. At the same time women were 
admitted to judiciary careers, including 
that of judge, of examining magistrate, 
et cetera. 

We see all fields of political, social, 


The 


professional life opening successively to 
women, but at the same time a certain 
weakening in women’s efforts. If in the 
generation which fought fiercely for this 
almost-too-sudden achievement there are 
many outstanding personalities, Gertrude 
Baumer, Héléne Stocker, Dr. Luders, 
Katharina von Oheimb-Kardorff, Alice 
Salomon, et cetera, the generation which 
ought to furnish successors to these va- 
liant women does not number distin- 
guished feminine personalities, or, if they 
exist, they are not sufficient devoted to 
the cause of Feminism. * * * 

The economic condition of Germany 
since the war forces almost all women to 
work and they have truly become the com- 


_rades of men. They have entered upon 


the most thorough apprenticeship to real 
life, and try to be up to the level of what- 
ever they undertake in all fields, be it 
professional work or sports. It seems to 
me that by this the woman’s cause loses 
hardly anything, because out of the thor- 
ough familiarity with life as it is must 
inevitably come the desire to take part in 
that human function called government. 
And this time, the desire will not be born 


of the need for action felt by certain ex- 


tremely gifted personalities, nor from 
idleness, nor from romanticism, but from 
consciousness of woman’s own power and 
her duty toward society. 

French women, who have never been 
so devoted as German women to domestic 
duties, do not show so strong a desire as 
the German women to escape a servitude, 
which, thanks to French custom, is not 
very hard to endure. But when the time 
comes that economic pressure, in France 
as elsewhere, obliges women to leave home 
and suffer from all the injustices caused 
by man-made laws, the desire will awake 
in French women also to share with the 
men the privileges and the penalties of 
governing. | 

German women should be an object- 
lesson to show them that the cause is 
not gained the moment rights are granted 
to them. The thing to do is to be pre- 
pared to exercise their rights to have the 
firm determination to continue the work 
once started. The emancipation of French 
women will inevitably take place one day, 
but if it is slow in coming, women have 
time to prepare themselves for their new 
role of citizens, and it is to be hoped that, 
when the times comes, they will enter 
upon their political life armed with all 
necessary qualities, knowledge, ability, 
reasoning power, initiative, energy, de- 
termination, perserverance. 
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JOINT COMMITTEE represent- 
A ing the Council of Women for 
™ Home Missions, the Federation of 
Women’s Boards of Foreign Missions of 
North America and the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America has 
published its report under the above title. 
The report represents the actual findings 
from a questionnaire which was widely 
circulated and does not stray into the 
realm of mere opinion or prophesy. 

“The right of women to become mem- 
bers of the Church Universal, without the 
restriction of sex, is unquestioned. The 
right of women to enjoy the ministrations 
of the church is accepted. The right of 
women to contribute is less certain; their 
right to contribute funds, even to the ex- 
tent of ‘all her living’ has certainly been 
commended through the whole history of 
the church, but their right to contribute 
all their life, through the ministry of the 
word in its pulpits, or even through such 
part of life as might be involved in serv- 
ing on church boards, has been challenged, 
and is still challenged in certain of the 
denominations in this country,” says the 
report. 

“Such a situation, where the church, 
seen to be an organization made up of men 
and women, maintained for men and wom- 
en, is not also conducted by men and wom- 
en, was felt to deserve a careful study.” 

It is extremely difficult for the reader 


to weigh the information given, for the 


terms used do not carry the same mean- 
ing or value in all denominations — for 
example, “ordained minister,” “deacon,” 
“elder,” and it certainly is illuminating 
for the enquirer on this side of the At- 
lantic to read the list of denominations 
included in the survey. 

The status of women as laymen and as 
ordained ministers is considered, a sum- 
mary made, and the general tendencies 
noted with a tabulation of replies from 
the 114 denominations to which the ques- 
tionnaire was sent. 

One question asked was “How do sala- 
ries compare which the church pays to 
men and women giving the same service 
and carrying the same responsibility?” 
This question is begged in many of the 


replies: ‘Men have had larger experience ~ 


and are entrusted with greater respon- 
sibility,” says one. “Salaries not equal. 
The offices which the women hold are 
minor,’ reads another. “When our 
Women’s Boards became part of our 
National Boards * * * the salaries 


- of the men remained static. The salaries 
of the women were substantially raised 
from the lower figure up to 70 per cent. 
of the men’s salaries,” was the experience 
of one church. Another reported “It was 
found that the salaries of the men secre- 
taries were much larger than those of the 
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women doing exactly the same character 
and amount of work. After eight years 
the women members of the board recom- 
mended a very small increase for women 
secretaries. At the beginning of the next 


-quadrennium the men of the board called 


attention to the discrepancy in these sala- 
ries, whereupon the women agreed to an- 
other small increase.” * * * It is in- 
teresting to read the concluding sentence, 
“although they refused to consent to equal 
salaries.” | 

There is nothing new brought out as 
to the reason for the prevailing lower 
range of salaries. Comparisons are made 
with the world of industry, and the usual 
arguments as to the temporary nature of 
women’s employment in many cases is 
cancelled out by the generalization that 


- women have lighter domestic responsibili- 
“This is not always the — 


ties than men. 
case, but is such frequently enough to 
govern the practice, even though women 
secretaries may have in many cases as 
heavy financial and family responsibili- 
ties as men.” 

The Protestant Episcopal Church in 
America does not give women any regular 
place as preachers, but exceptions are 
made with the authority of the bishop, 
as Miss Royden and others have demon- 
strated to the world at large. Women 
have spoken on occasion in cathedral 
churches as well as in parish churches, 
and they have been “well received.” 

The report says “A ministry of women, 
parallel to the ministry of men, under as 
definite a sense of vocation, equally recog- 
nized by the church, held in the same 
honor, trusted with adequate authority 
and united by the same bond of fellow- 
ship, is the subject of discussion in private 
conversations, standing committees, and 
national gatherings” in many countries, 
so that it really seems as though the feel- 
ing is gradually becoming world-wide, 
that women’s spiritual contribution in all 
departments: of chureh life is vital -to the 


- usefulness and well-being of that life. 


A long quotation is given from Bishop 
Welldon, dean of Durham. “It will in 
the end,” says the dean, “prove impossible 
that women should be treated as equals 
of men in the State and their inferiors in 
the church * * * *. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that they will always be excluded 
from the privilege of ministry in the sanc- 
tuaries of the Church of England * * * *. 
They will receive an ordination, as, indeed, 
deaconesses receive it now. Whether it 


will be the same ordination as clergymen — 


receive, with the same privileges and du- 
ties attaching to it, I cannot decide. For 


church. 


tions. 


Equal Rights 


my own part I think it will be, and, my 
thought is not alien from my hope. The 
ordination of women may, in the end, 
prove an immense strength to the church.” 

The compilers of the report believe that 
there is a general tendency to get away 
from the idea of separate organization for 
men and women; to forget sex and to 
make personality the basis of selection; 
to recognize that men and women can 
work side by side as “human beings” for 
the glory of God and the good of His 


There are side lights on difficulties that 
have to be met, and these difficulties seem 
to be just those that confront the League 
cf the Church Militant in the Church of 
itngland. Clergy who are progressive find 
that they have not the support of the 
laity; laymen who wish to move forward 
find the way blocked by obscurantist au- 
thority. As for the women, they are on 
both sides of the field. “The conserva- 
tive women who do not function when 
asked to serve on a basis of fitness and the 
progressive women who carry work which 
needs to be done without thinking—how 
wonderfu] for a woman to do this—are 
found in all denominations.” 

The three organizations responsible for 
the publication of this report are to be 
congratulated on having produced a use- 
ful piece of work. Of necessity the report 
is tentative, and as is pointed out, the 
situation changes from day to day. It 
would be extremely interesting if some- 
thing of this nature could be done in other 
countries. When the Anglican Advisory 
Council for Women’s Service in the 
Church is more firmly established, it 
might usefully undertake the compilation 
of such a report covering the activities of 
lay work and work by women in the Dia- 
conate in the Church of England and 
those other churches in communion with 
the Anglican church. This would, I be- 
lieve, be specially useful in three direc- 
First, in that it would show the 
church that there is a vast store of spirit- 
ual power latent in women’s work that is 
not being used to the best advantage, and 


-secondly it would show where opportu- 


nities for service are to be found; whether 
these opportunities are or are not ade- 
quate to the capacity of those willing to 
serve, and it would indicate how the whole 
situation could be improved, until the 
church, strengthened by the united work 
of her sons and daughters working side — 
by side, enters into her full heritage of 
service to her day and generation. _ 
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